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The Social Features of the Twentieth 
International Peace Congress. 

The first social function of the Congress was an offi- 
cial dinner given by the Vrede door Recht at the Hotel 
"Chateau Oud-Wassenaar" to the members of the Berne 
Bureau and Executive Committee of the Congress, Mon- 
day evening, August 18, at 7.30 o'clock. 

Tuesday at 1.20 p. m. the delegates took a special 
train . to Rotterdam, where they were received by the 
city, under whose auspices they were given a tram ride 
through the city and a boat trip among the interesting 
and extensive wharves. At 9 o'clock in the evening of 
the same day the municipality of The Hague enter- 
tained the delegates at the Eestaurant Royal. 

Wednesday evening at 8 o'clock at the quarters of the 
"Nieuwe ob Litteraire Societeit," in the famous Bosch, 
or wood, the delegates were given a festive concert, the 
music being furnished by the Haarlem music corps, 
under the direction of Mr. Kriens. 

Thursday evening at 8 o'clock tbe Congress was en- 
tertained by a symphony orchestra at the Kurhaus at 
Scheveningen, under the auspices of the Maatschappij 
Zeebad Scheveningen. There were a number of ad- 
dresses, after which, with the .North Sea as a back- 
ground, special fireworks were displayed. 

Friday at 3.55 p. m. the delegates left by special 
train for Delft. As they entered the city the chimes of 
the "New Church," where rest the remains of Hugo 
Grotius and William the Silent, welcomed them. The 
delegates were received officially by the burgomaster, 
after which they placed a wreath of flowers upon the 
statue of Grotius. The municipality gave a tea to the 
delegates in the Museum "Huis Lambert van Meerten." 
At 7.30 o'clock there was a general dinner, after which, 
and again to the music of the mellow chimes, the dele- 
gates returned to the station and by special train to 
The Hague. 

Saturday at 11.54 large numbers left by special train 
for Alkmaar, from which place they sailed in a special 
boat, at 1.30 o'clock, by countless windmills and 
through ancient Zaandam, for Amsterdam. They ar- 
rived at Amsterdam at 4.30, when they were entertained 
by the municipality in the Scheepvaarttentoonstelling 
on the Y. The delegates visited the Navigation Expo- 
sition, and in the evening at 7.30 they joined in a ban- 
quet, after which they left by special train for The 
Hague. 

Monday, August 25, about 500 of the delegates who 
had remained over left for Arnhem, situated in the 
most picturesque part of Holland among the hills be- 
yond Utrecht, in Gilderland. As the delegates arrived 
at the station they were met by a band ; leaving the sta- 
tion, each was presented with a bouquet, while little 
children spread roses for them in the path. Carriages 
were waiting, which carried the delegates along the 
Rhine and over the heather-covered hills for over an 
hour. After luncheon at a picturesque palace in the 
woods, .they returned to Arnhem, where they were re- 
ceived by the mayor. They were then carried to an 
open-air representation of "Oedipus," in the enchanting 
natural amphitheater of Sonsbeek Park. The leading 
r61e was taken by the famous Dutch actor, Willem 
Royaards, assisted by about 800 in the cast, This play, 



followed by a dinner in the evening, marked the close 
of a long series of delightful occasions, exceeding in 
number and in enjoyment those of any Congress within 
the memory of the oldest delegate. 




OEDIPUS ROI 

This is a scene from the play given at Arnhem in honor 
of the delegates to the Twentieth International Peace Con- 
gress, Monday, August 25. The Greek Temple is in the 
center of a natural amphitheater surrounded by an ancient 
forest. The great invisible throng occupying raised seats 
can hear every whisper through the entire performance. 
The leading actor is the celebrated Willem Royaards occupy- 
ing in the picture the center of the stage. 



Side Lights on the Twentieth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress. 

Notwithstanding the pessimistic note struck here and 
there by the newspapers of the world, the press gener- 
ally speaks with increasing respect of the international 
work wrought and symbolized at The Hague. The lead- 
ing newspapers, especially of Europe, devoted columns 
to the Peace Congress and to the dedication of the 
Temple. While recognizing the pugnacity evident in 
many quarters of the globe, yet it is generally granted 
that it is of some importance to keep the flag flying 
during times of stress. The leading papers take the 
ground that in spite of various signs of human per- 
versity, it remains an established fact that the cause of 
organized international peace has made and is making 
substantial progress. The wise men are seeing more 
and more clearly that we are no longer under the neces- 
sity of improvising machinery for arbitration at critical 
moments when passion overrules reason ; that there has 
been established a Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
which has decided to the satisfaction of all parties 
twelve acute international issues; that this court has 
now a habitation, concrete and visible, where the pa- 
cifists may meet, keep their records, and pursue their 
labors in friendly and intelligent co-operation. Never 
again can a nation say that it must either go to war or 
accept humiliation. There is a third and an honorable 
solution for every acute international difficulty. It may 
be referred to The Hague, 
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The following suggestions as an outline for instruc- 
tion in the schools was offered by the Committee on 
Education : 

I. The Evolution of War. 

War in the past. Eecent wars — their results 
from different points of view and noticeable from 
that of demography and economics. The probable 
political and economic conditions of a war between 
great powers. 

11. International Ethics. 

Its origin. The struggle for life. The strength 
and power of association. Justice necessary for 
every group. The ideas of morality and law. 
The progress of civilization. The nations. Their 
relations. Their rights. 

III. The Evolution of Peace. 

The struggle against the scourge of war. The 
Association for Peace. The Peace Movement. 
The Hague Conference. 

IV. International Arbitration. 

Occasional 1 arbitration. Its history. Permanent 
arbitration. Its history. Treaties of permanent 
arbitration. Arbitration able to constitute a com- 
plete system of justice between nations. Future 
improvements. 

V. International Organization. 

Economic interpenetration. The law of nations. 
International federation. International tribunals. 
An international army. Disarmament. Interna- 
tional progress. The future. 

* * * 

Mr. Arnaud submitted the following questions for the 
consideration of the Preparatory Commission for the 
Third Hague Conference: 

1. Organization of the periodic conference. 2. Pro- 
cedure of deliberation of the conference. 3. Principles 
of equality of nations. 4. Questions % relating to una- 
nimity of voting. 5. Codification of public interna- 
tional law. 6. ^Representations of nations — Diplomatic 
agents — Immunities — Consuls. 7. Territorial waters. 
8. Routes and collisions at sea. 9. Aerial navigation. 
10. General convention of obligatory arbitration without 
reserves. Permanence or at least tacit renewal. Arbi- 
tration in non- justiciable questions. 11. Organization 
of peaceful measures concerted with a view to bring a 
nation either to accept the judicial decision of a differ- 
ence or to execute an arbitral sentence or judgment. 

12. Permanent international tribunal. Jurisdiction in 
cases of conflict of private international law. 13. The 
question of national honor. 14. Litigation between in- 
dividuals and States. 

* # # 

The following delegates of the American Peace Soci- 
ety were appointed to the congress committees: Con- 
gressman Slayden and Congressman Bartholdt, to the 
Committee on Actualities; Dr. James L. Tryon, proxy 
for Dr. Benjamin P. Trueblood, to the Committee on 
International Law; Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, to the 
Committee on Propaganda; Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and 

Mr* Arthur D. Call! to the Committee on Disarmament; 



Dr. David Starr Jordan and Prof. S. T. Dutton, Com- 
mittee on Sociology. Among the American delegates 
who addressed the congress were : Messrs. Jordan, Slay- 
den, Tryon, Duras, Call, Slocum, Crafts, Father Clune, 

Mrs. Sewall, and Mrs. Proudfoot. 
* * * 

Sir Sydney Olivier, ex-governor of Jamaica, admin- 
istered something of a bitter pill to the American dele- 
gates by reminding the congress that in the United 
States there were two parties, both of whom were op- 
posed to the carrying out of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
namely, the imperialists, who demand the fortification 
of the canal, and the commercialists, who were out to 
secure special advantages for their mercantile marine. 
The path of the American pacifists can never be a bed 
of roses ; but it can never be even a very hopeful course 
until the United States has settled effectively, finally, 
and honorably its Japanese, Mexican, and Panama 

questions. 

* * * 

In the midst of much war talk it is difficult for the 
pacifists to be patient with the newspapers. Mr. G. H. 
Perris, of London, however, himself an old newspaper 
man, did the congress a service by pointing out that the 
editors are for the most as sincere as the pacifists, 
that their training places them above the average man 
in intellect, but that their business requires that they be 
realists, with their feet upon the earth ; that in propor- 
tion as the pacifists are able to supply the editors with 
facts, so will the peace movement obtain the support 
of the press. 

The disposition on the part of a few to criticise Great 
Britain for not ratifying the declaration of London, 
made February 28, 1909 — the declaration which ap- 
proved the establishment of an International Prize 
Court — did not seem to get very far. The delegates 
best informed about that situation recognized that the 
non-ratification of the treaty is primarily an accident 
in British politics, and that in no general sense is it 
typical of British policies. 

* * * 

A number of the delegates of the Twentieth Inter- 
national Peace Congress visited the University of Ley- 
den, Wednesday, August 27, to witness the conferring 
of the honorary degree of doctor of laws upon M. Louis 
Benault, of France, Mr. Alfred H. Fried, of Vienna, 
and Mr. Elihu Boot, of the United States. The cere- 
mony took place in the ancient "Hall" of that famous 
university founded by William the Silent. In the ab- 
sence of Senator Boot, Dr. James Brown Scott received 
for him his degree. 

* * * 

But few of the delegates, many of whom have devoted 
long lives to the peace movement, were invited to the 
dedicatory services at the Temple of Peace. The 
stepping aside by these old veterans that younger 
and more ambitious persons might enter in was grace- 
ful, pathetic, unnecessary, unfortunate, depending en- 
tirely upon the point of view. 

* * * 

Of course the growler, unable to tolerate the methods 

of procedure, to present 5 tort be mm§& to rewfre 
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little sympathy. With the handicaps of distance and 
linguistic difficulties, it is no easy manner to suggest a 
radically different method which would be an improve- 
ment on the one in use. 

* * * 

It is still a fact that only a portion of the audience 
is reached by any speaker. To the majority each address 
is in an unknown tongue. While the interpreter is nec- 
essary, and of course does his best, he is something of a 
nuisance in that he necessarily interrupts the continuity 
of the proceedings. 

* * * 

A few of the older attendants upon the congress felt 
that it was dull. It was generally felt that death and 
illness had thinned the ranks of men whose stature and 
weight made them commanding figures in congresses 
of the past and that no men of equal worth have arisen 
to take their places. 

* * * 

The congress, instead of being discouraged by the 
happenings of the year past, rather felt that the calami- 
ties were leading the world at large more than ever to 
appreciate the awful stupidity of war and to listen to 
the arguments for peace. 

* * * 

The position of affairs in the near East was compre- 
hensively surveyed in a resolution condemning the 
powers for their failure to prevent or shorten the war, 
though a generous tribute was paid to Sir Edward Grey 

for his efforts. 

* * * 

The congress, recalling the principles adopted at the 
congresses at Lucerne and Munich on the subject of war 
loans, protested against the support given to the Balkan 
war by cosmopolitan finance. 

* * * 

The following cablegram was sent to President Wil- 
son : 

"Your plan for International Commissions has been 
unanimously approved by the XXth International Peace 
Congress in general meeting assembled. Earnest con- 
gratulations in behalf of the Congress." 

It was interesting to discover that nobody in Europe 
had heard of the appointment in the United States of a 
Preparatory Commission for the study of the program 
for the Third Hague Conference. 

* * * 

Much was heard of the "new school of pacifists," with 
its emphasis upon the material well-being of the people ; 
upon the financial aspects of war; upon the principles 
set forth in such recent books as "The Great Illusion." 

* * * 

Due notice was taken of the recent meeting of the 
representatives of the French and German parliaments 
at Berne, which seems destined to inaugurate a new era 
in the relations between those two important powers. 

* * * 

The congress condemned the present system of alli- 
ances between groups of nations and advocated its grad- 
ual transformation into a general federation of the 
powers. 



Upon an invitation given by the Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner, it was voted to hold next year's congress, prob- 
ably during the month of September, at Vienna. 

* * * 

The invitation from the mayor of San Francisco to 
hold the 1915 congress in that city was postponed for a 
year. 

* * * 

On a few occasions it was apparent, especially at some 
of the social functions, that all pacifists are not, there- 
fore, always tolerant and courteous. 

* * * 

No one could doubt the presence and influence of 

women in the congress. 

* * * 

Nearly one thousand members were registered. 
The weather was perfect. 



Project of an International Treaty for 
the Arrest of Armaments. 

Professor Quidde, of the University of Munich, offered 
at the Twentieth International Peace Congress a plan 
consisting of four parts and fifty-five articles, with the 
aim of carrying out the spirit of the manifesto of the 
First Hague Conference in 1899. The Professor pro- 
posed that the nations be asked to adopt this plan, at 
least for a limited time. 

Part I of the plan deals directly with the limitation 
of expenditure on armaments. It is proposed that the 
contracting powers agree that the present position of 
their annual normal expenditure shall be tabulated defi- 
nitely, fixed and agreed upon under the three general 
headings of military expenditure, naval expenditure, and 
pensions, with the provision that to these must be added 
the expenditure for armaments in crown colonies, pro- 
tectorates, ' dominions, or the like. The plan provides 
that the contracting powers agree not to increase during 
the period of this treaty the amounts expended by them 
for armament purposes. In this expenditure, limited 
by the convention, it is permitted that certain sums may 
be spent in the years and by the States named for tran- 
sitory purposes, such as the completion of a program 
already begun, the renewal of armaments destroyed by 
war, etc. It specifically provides that the contracting 
powers shall not, during the duration of the treaty, put 
into commission nor lay down battleships of more than 
a specified number of tons. 

Part II relates to garrisons and stations of warships 
and strategically important railways. 

Part III, recognizing that many doubts will probably 
arise from the application of this treaty, recommends 
the establishment of a special permanent court of arbi- 
tration for the decision of all cases of dispute arising 
out of the treaty. The rest of the articles in this divis- 
ion relate to the constitution of such a court. 



